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words of the surviving associate. In an address before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, of which Dr. Torrey was a 
member, Dr. Gray, now its President, said : 

" Early in his career Dr. Torrey had resolved to undertake a 
general Flora of North America, or at least of the United States, 
arranged upon the natural system, and had asked Mr. Nuttall 
to join him, who, however, did not consent. At that time, when 
little was known of the regions west of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi, the ground to be covered and the materials at hand were of 
comparatively moderate compass ; and in aid of the northern part 
of it, Sir William Hooker's Mora of British America — founded 
upon the rich collections of the Arctic explorers, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company's intelligent officers, and of such hardy and enter- 
prising pioneers as Drummond and Douglas, — was already in prog- 
ress. At the actual inception of the enterprise, the botany of 
Eastern Texas was opened by Drummond's collections, as well as 
that of the coast of California by those of Douglas, and afterward 
those of Nuttall. As they clearly belonged to our own phyto- 
geographical province, Texas and California were accordingly 
annexed botanically, before they became so politically. 

" While the field of botanical operations was thus enlarging, the 
time which could be devoted to it was restricted. In addition to 
his chair in the Medical College, Dr. Torrey had felt obliged to 
accept a similar one at Princeton College, and to all was now 
added, as we have seen, the onerous post of State Botanist. It was 
in the year 1836 or 1837 that he invited the writer of this notice — 
then pursuing botanical studies under his auspices and direction — 
to become his associate in the Flora of North America. In July 
and in October, 1838, the first two parts, making half of the first 
volume, were published. The great need of a full study of the 
sources and originals of the earlier-published species was now ap- 
parent ; so, during the following year, his associate occupied him- 
self with this work in the principal herbaria of Europe. The 
remaining half of the first volume appeared in June, 1840. The 
first part of the second volume followed in 1841 ; the second in the 
Spring of 1842 ; and in February, 1843, came the third and last ; 
for Dr. Torrey's associate was also immersed in professorial duties 
and in the consequent preparation of the works and collections 
which were necessary for their prosecution. 

" From that time to the present the scientific exploration of the 
vast interior of the continent has been actively carried on, and in 
consequence new plants have poured in year by year in such 
numbers as to overtask the powers of the few working botanists of 
the country, nearly all of them weighted with professional engage- 
ments. The most they could do has been to put collections into 
order in special reports, revise here and there a family or a genus 
monographically, and incorporate new materials into older parts of 
the fabric, or rough-hew them for portions of the edifice yet to be 
constructed. In all this Dr. Torrey took a prominent part, down 
almost to the last days of his life." 
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The question why was not Torrey and Gray's Flora completed, 
has often been asked by those not familiar with the rapid progress 
of botanical discovery. Such will find an answer in the words I 
have quoted. By the time the first volume of the Flora was 
finished, new materials belonging to the orders contained in that 
volume demanded a large appendix, and a few years later new dis- 
coveries were so numerous that it was impossible for the work to 
keep pace with them. Its authors pursued the best course : instead 
of giving their time to the completion of the Flora and allowing 
the new materials to pass — as they inevitably would have done — 
into the hands of European botanists, they turned their attention 
to studying and recording them. Now these discoveries of Amer- 
ican plants are mainly recorded by American botanists in Ameri- 
can publications, and to secure this result it was well that the 
Flora was suspended. In this matter — of securing the new plants 
— both Doctors Torrey and Gray worked, sometimes together, 
oftener independently, but always with the fullest cooperation. 
The result has been a series of memoirs unequalled in scientific 
value by any that have been produced in recent botanical literature. 
While my object is to record, the botanical work of Dr. Torrey, I 
would not forget that others have labored in the same field. Engel- 
mann, Durand, Newberry, Cooper, Wood, Brewer, Watson, and 
others whose names I do not now recall, have added to the rich 
stores of materials for that Flora of North America which we all hope 
for. Is this much-desired work within the probabilities of the near 
future ? In the address just quoted, Dr. Gray feelingly says : " It 
remains to be seen whether his surviving associate of nearly forty 
years will be able to complete the edifice. To do this will be not 
only to supply the most pressing want of the science, but to raise 
the most fitting monument to his memory. " It may not be im- 
proper to add here that Dr. Gray has made arrangements which 
will relieve him from much of his labor as professor, and is making 
every effort to devote the coming years to this most important work. 

Of the memoirs on North American Botany in whole or in part 
by Dr. Torrey I gave a list in the address at the festival in cele- 
bration of the semi-centennial of his first botanical publication. 
As a mere matter of record, I briefly recapitulate what was there 
presented. In chronological order we find that Dr. Torrey published 
in: 

1843, Botany of Nicollet's Report ; 

1845, Botany of Fremont's 1st and 2d Expeditions ; 

1848, Botany of Emory's Military Reconnaissance; 

1 850, A Memoir on Batls. A Memoir on Darlingtonia and Plantar 
Fremontianse were accepted for the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions and published a year or. two later. 

1852, Botany of Stansbury's Report of his explorations in the 

region of Great Salt Lake ; 

1853, The Plants of Marcy's Red River Expedition ; 

1854, Botany of Sitgreaves' Zuni and Colorado Journey. 

The reports of the collections of the various Pacific Railroad 
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surveys were published at intervals from 1855 to 1860, and then 
not in the order in which they were written. 

Enumerating them as they occur in the volumes, we find in 
Vol. II : The Botany of Pope's, Beckwith's and Gunnison's expedi- 
tions, three comparatively brief memoirs in which Dr. Gray's name 
is mentioned as joint author. 

Vol. IV : " Botany of Whipple's Expedition," the most import- 
ant of all these Railroad surveys in botanical results. 

Vol. V : " Botany of Lieut. Williamson's Report." 

Vol. VIII : " Botany of Lieut. Parke's Expedition." 

In other volumes of the railroad surveys are botanical reports 
by Newbury, Durand and others, to each of which Dr. Torrey 
contributed important materials, in many cases working up whole 
orders. 

1861. The Report of Lieut. Ives' Exploration of the Colorado 
was published with a Botanical Appendix, mainly by Dr. Torrey. 

The Report upon the Botany of the Mexican Boundary was pub- 
lished in 1859, the most voluminous, as it is the most important, of 
all these contributions to the botany of the far West. The survey 
wag, on account of various changes, prolonged over a period of five 
years or more ; it passed over a vast territory, which, for the most 
part was botanioally new. Parry, Wright, Bigelow, Schott and 
your President all contributed their collections to make up this 
exceedingly valuable report, one which may fitly close the record 
of Dr. Torrey's more important contributions to science. 

After the Report of the Botany of the Mexican Boundary was 
completed, Dr. Torrey made an arrangement to transfer his in- 
valuable herbarium and his library to Columbia College, and they 
were placed in the rooms in which we now meet. I say invaluable 
herbarium, as no other collection contains so many typical speci- 
mens from which the original descriptions were drawn as does this. 
It is possible that the Corporation of the College is not aware of the 
priceless value of the treasure committed to its charge, else it would 
not long remain in its present unsafe position. Whenever I read a 
report of a fire in this quarter of the city, I fear for the safety of 
this herbarium. If any word of mine would impress the trustees 
of the College with the importance of the trust they have ac- 
cepted, the herbarium would not long remain, as it is now, 
in an unsafe building. A library may be iu time replaced, 
but no monev can restore the specimens collected by our early 
explorers. When the herbarium was transferred to its present, 
quarters it needed re-arrangement. Specimens had accumulated 
more rapidly than they could be disposed of, and all those collected 
by the recent expeditions had to be incorporated with the general 
herbarium. For several years succeedino: the publicatiou of the 
Report of the Mexican Boundary, Dr. Torrey was employed in 
herbarium work. No hand but his could properly perform this 
scientific drudgery, and he went at it with a perseverance that in 
time brought it to completion. 

During these years of herbarium work, necessary though irk- 
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some, he was constantly examining plants and making sketches that 
might be useful hereafter. It was a peculiarity of Dr. Torrey that 
he always recorded his observations by means of the pencil, and if 
we look through the herbarium there will be found drawings of 
minute structure by hundreds, giving at a glance what he saw in 
examining a plant. While he published no drawings as his own, 
we can find traces of his handi-work all through the illustrations 
to his various memoirs. 

The last important botanical contribution of Dr. Torrey was 
"The Revision of the Eriogoneae," the joint work of himself and 
Dr. Gray, published in the Proceedings of the American Academy 
in 1870. 

Many years ago he elaborated that portion of the collections 
made upon the Pacific coast by the botanists of Wilkes' expedition. 
This, through the failure of appropriations, was not published upon 
its completion. One of the last acts of its author's life was to look 
over the manuscript of this report and commit its final revision for 
publication to Dr. Gray. 

The fondness of Dr. Torrey for sciences other than botany has 
been already alluded to. At one time he was an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of entomology, or, as he expressed it — he "had the fever." 
This lasted but a short time, but I have been suprised at his knowl- 
edge of insects, when nearly half a century had passed since he 
studied them. 

Atone time he gave much attention to mineralogy, a pursuit in 
which he was often associated with another botanist— Nuttall. 
The earlier volumes of Silliman's Journal contain important contri- 
butions to mineralogy from his pen. Mineralogy is so intimately 
related to chemistry that he retained through life a lively interest 
in this department of science. 

Those who have regarded Dr. Torrey as a botanist only, will be 
surprised to know that the avocation of his life was that of a chem- 
ist, and that the works that have made him an undying name in 
science were done in what he regarded as his hours of recreation. 

As a chemist he was, as in other matters, acute, patient, cautious, 
and, I need not add, inflexibly honest. He was a teacher of chemis- 
try for over thirty years and for most of this time in more than one 
college. His professorial labors were performed at a most intei - - 
esting period in the history of the science, when chemistry made 
itselt felt outside of the laboratory and manifested its usefulness 
not only in its relations to medicine and the arts but in the opera- 
tions of daily life. Year after year large classes of young men went 
out from his lecture-room and laboratory, and among these are to 
be found many of the eminent chemists of the present day. 

There are some chemists whose reputation is greater among the 
people at large than it is among men of science, and they are often 
upon the public platform. Dr. Torrey shrank from this kind of 
notoriety, and the knowledge of his acquirements as a chemist was 
mainly confined to scientific men. Had he been so disposed, he 
could have made chemistry largely renumerative, but it always 
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seemed to me that he valued his chemical knowledge more for its 
benefit to others (and they not always worthy) than for any 
pecuniary reward it might bring to himself. I have known him to 
give advice of the greatest value to the recipients and make analy- 
ses, at a cost to himself of both time and money, without charge, 
and evidently for the pleasure it gave him to aid another. 

When the IT. S. Assay office was established in this city in 1854, 
Dr. Torrey was offered the post of Superintendent, but this being 
unsuited to his tastes he declined it for the scientific position of 
Assayer, an office which he held until his'death. A short time after 
entering upon his duties as Assayer he resigned his chair at the 
medical college and was elected Professor Emeritus. This appoint- 
ment as Assayer was a deserved recognition by the government of 
the scientific acquirements of our friend, and it is to be regretted 
that the salary accompanying it was not in proportion to the respon- 
sibility of-the position. While discharging his duties as Assayer he 
was often called in consultation by the Treasury Department in 
matters requiring a profound chemical knowledge. He was won- 
derfully fertile in ingenious expedients, and much of whatever secur- 
ity our national currency possesses against counterfeits is due to his 
suggestions. The relations of Dr. Torrey to the Treasury Depart- 
ment had one happy result. Although he had done so much in 
describing and naming the plants of the far west, he had travelled 
but little : he " had never seen a prairie," as I once heard him say 
with a tone of sadness, and had never ascended a mountain higher 
than Mt. Marcy. It was a graceful act of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to send him in 1865 upon a confidential mission to Califor- 
nia. He went by the way of the Isthmus and was able to see and 
enjoy the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, and, when he reached 
his destination, was met by an order to make some extended 
explorations, for the accomplishment of which a revenue cutter was 
placed at his command. While in California he was able to see 
many of the plants he had described growing in their native local- 
ities, and to make considerable collections for the herbarium. 

In 1872 he made another journey to California, this time by 
Railroad. Upon his return journey he tarried awhile among the 
Rocky Mountains and ascended Torrey's Peak, which was several 
years ago thus named by his former pupil, Dr. Parry. It is pleas- 
ant to think of him as passing the last days of his botanizing, in 
the evening of his life, among the alpine plants which in his youth 
he first made known to the botanical world. 

Neither this last journey to California nor one made the pre- 
vious winter to Florida served to arrest the disease which those 
who saw him only at intervals could perceive was gradually wast- 
ing his body, though it did not dim his intellect nor impair his 
cheerfulness. At sunset on the tenth of March last he peacefully 
went to his rest. 

I would willingly stop here, for to us who knew him no words of 
eulogy are needed. Each one knows how the intelligence of his 
death brought to him a sense of personal bereavement and told him 
how strong a hold our chief had upon his affections. 
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But we are not to consider ourselves alone. We expect that 
long after all of us have followed the great botanist, young bot- 
anists will join the Torrey Botanical Olub. These may ask, as it 
is right they should, " What manner of man was this whose name 
you bear?" — What answer shall we leave to them? As to his 
scientific attainments, his works stand in witness. For the rest we 
may say that he was in the highest, broadest, fullest, truest sense 
a Christian gentleman. I know no word that seems better to 
express his character. What student, however young or unknown 
ever came to him for aid or advice and went away unsatisfied ? 
What older botanist ever claimed that he had been overreached by 
him? Who ever coupled scientific unfairness— for there is such a 
thing — with the name of Torrey ? Who in coming here to meet 
him ever stopped to consider in what mood he should find him ? 
Was there not always the same welcome to all ? The same genial 
presence ever prevaded these rooms, and though we know it will 
come no more, has left a fragrance of memories that time can 
never remove. 

Not only in his works will the name of Torrey live while our 
science is studied, but his name will be perpetuated so long as our 
present vegetation endures. The genera dedicated to many emi- 
nent botanists are represented by, if not insignificant, at least not 
noticeable plants. In this respect our friend was more fortunate. 
Many years ago an evergreen of Florida, related to the yew, was 
given the name of Torreya. Previously to this at least two other 
plants were dedicated to him, but it was found that they were 
genera made without sufficiently distinct characters and fortunately 
one of our most interesting trees could undisputedly bear this 
worthy name. For many years the Florida Torreya (T. taxifolia) 
was the only known species, but later discoveries have shown that 
the genus is represented in widely separated countries. Besides the 
original species in Florida, there is one in Californa, another in Ja- 
pan, a third in China, and if recent European announcements are 
well founded, still another in the Bogotan Andes. Long after we 
shall have passed away and perhaps our association be forgotten, 
these evergreen lorests in our own land and in far distant countries 
will keep alive the name which we now proudly and affectionately 
bear as the title of our Club. 



Gentlemen, we have been incorporated under the name of one 
whom we hoped would be spared many years to receive the select- 
est honors we could bestow. His departure left a vacancy that 
none of us feels he can adequately fill. You have chosen to the 
chair that he would have occupied one who has these many years 
sat at his feet an humble follower, a loving pupil. 

No matter who may be called away, the affairs of the world go on. 
However great a vacancy may be left, some one. is chosen to fill it. 
No one can feel more acutely than the present incumbent how un- 
worthy he is to fill the place to which you have chosen him. He 
can only endeavor by demotion to the good of the Club to leave you 
no occasion to regret your choice. 
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In taking the name of Torrey for our Club we assumed a pledge, 
implied if not expressed, to bear ourselves worthily. The name of 
Torrey should be as a sacred trust. How can we best honor it? 
Could, he have spoken a last word to us it would not be that we 
should remember him by any honors to himself, but he would have 
asked the Club to keep alive the love for the science which he loved 
so much and for which he did so much. That we should follow 
science, as he did, with no self-seeking, but to set forth God's truth 
alone. ' That we should, as he did, do all in our power to lift up 
and encourage young and struggling disciples. He would say, 
" Listen to the great Teacher who said, ' Consider the lillies of the 
field ' and follow him," but he was too humble to add what we can 
say — as he did. 

§ 35. Nymphaea odorata, Ait. Rose-flowered variety.— [We 
think that, the remarks in Gray's Manual cover nearly all the 
variations mentioned in the following note, except those of Jf. 
tuberosa, Paine. In the Pines we have found the so-called variety 
minor to prevail. The note is nevertheless worthy of record.] 

Under the impression that some old number of the Bulletin 
contained an account of the rose or purple flowered variety of 
Nyraphma odorata, I found, on search, nothing further than § 66, 
in' No. 10 of Vol. II., by " D. S. M.," mention of " quite small 
flowers. . . . , white within, but the outer petals and the 
sepals richly tinged with rose-color." I have never supposed that 
the marks stated by D. S. M. were- sufficient to constitute, or to 
identify the rose-colored variety of N. odorata. If so, I can testify 
from personal knowledge that the variety is very common indeed, 
and also, that it is somewhat variable ; i. e., varying into white 
again, and, therefore, hardly a variety. For one instance out of 
many, about three or four weeks ago, I obtained from the " Goose 
Pond," in Jamaica, L. I., about thirty flowers, of " very choice and 
delicate perfume," and the " outer petals and the sepals richly 
tinged with rose-color," but the flowers were quite large. The 
rose-color was very decided and bright. I have repeatedly seen 
the same thing in ST ew Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Khode 
Island, Connecticut, the ponds in W. New York, and in the New 
Jersey Pines ; but usually the rose-color is about the color that a 
flower of Trillium grandiflorum takes on before fading — a decided 
and rich rose, but not extremely deep. I know of a patch in the 
Owasco outlet, on the edge of the city of Auburn, where I have 
seen the flowers some years pure white with green on the sepals, 
and sometimes with the rose tinge. Once, crossing from Lake 
George to Ticonderoga, a boy brought to the stage for sale a 
bunch of which two flowers had each two rows of rosy petals, 
their other petals, as well as the other flowers, being quite white. 
Paine's Nymphma tuberosz, also, (which is remarkable for its ob- 
tuser petals, and their clear white color, maintained pure, without 
any transparency along the petal edges, until it meets the green of 
the sepals) I have now and then found with a rosy color on the in- 



